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ASPO  CONFERENCE  PROCEEDINGS 
NATIONAL  PLANNING  CONFERENCE 

San  Francisco,  California,  March  17-21,  1957 


Proceedings,  Session  on  Planning  Progress  in  the  San' Francisco  Bay  Area,  (Tuesday, 
March  18,  10  A.M. ) 

Chairman:  Paul  Oppermann,  Director  of  Planning  - City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 

Panel:  Mrs,  Mary  Robinson  Summers,  Director  of  Planning,  County  of  Marin 

Corwin  Mo cine.  City  Planning  Engineer,  City  of  Oakland 

Frank  S,  Skillman,  Director  of  Planning,  County  of  San  Mateo 

Francis  Violich,  Chairman,  Department  of  City  and  Regional  Planning, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley 

T,  J,  Kent,  Jr,,  Professor,  Department  of  City  and  Regional  Planning, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley 

Recorder:  William  A.  Proctor,  Associate  City  Planner,  City  and  County  of 

San  Francisco 

I-  XNEBPPU  C,TQR!I.^RmRKS...BY.  ,,m  JteBMM.? 

Mr,  Oppermann:  The  seven  people  that  you  see  before  you  are  seven  planners  who 

have  been  working  together  in  the  Bay  Area  for  a number  of  years, 
who  all  know  each  other  well.  We  have  been  closely  identified  with  what  has 
happened  here  in  the  planning  field  in  recent  years  and  some  have  been  around 
since  the  last  ASPO  conference  was  held  here  in  San  Francisco  in  1940.  There 
are  lots  of  others  who  also  might  well  be  here  on  the  panel.  The  fact  that  they 
are  not  up  here  is  not  meant  to  indicate  that  their  contributions  are  any  less 
important  than  those  who  are. 

As  our  objective  in  this  session  this  morning  is  to  bring  the 
ASPO  delegates  — particularly  those  from  out  of  the  state  — up-to-date  on  what 
has  happened  in  the  Bay  Area  since  the  last  San  Francisco  ASPO  Conference,  we 
have  as  panelists  those  who  have  had  a hand  in  the  Bay  Area  planning  picture 
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during  much  of  the  intervening  time.  I well  remember  the  1940  San  Francisco 
ASPO  Conference.  I was  then  an  ASPO  staff  member  and  was  "Advance  Agent"  for 
conference  arrangements.  I remember  being  driven  around  by  a young  fellow  on 
the  staff  of  the  Berkeley  office  of  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board  — 
name  of  Jack  Kent.  V.  B.  Stanbery  was  head  of  the  N.R.P.B.  Berkeley  office  in 
those  days.  Jack  did  a lot  to  smooth  the  way  for  me  in  making  conference  arrange- 
ment s , 

ASPO  was  just  a small  organization  then  — but  look  at  us  now! 

In  our  talks  today,  we  are  going  to  take  a swing  around  the  Bay 
Region  to  hear  about  each  county's  planning  progress,  and  then  we  shall  hear 
about  planning  consultants,  state  planning,  training  for  planners,  and  metro- 
politan area  planning  progress  in  the  Bay  Area, 

Mary  Summers  will  cover  her  own  County  of  Marin,  as  well  as  the 
other  North  Bay  counties — Napa  and  Sonoma.  She  has  been  Marin  County's 
Director  of  Planning  since  1941.  Some  very  good  reports  have  come  out  of  her 
office — particularly  their  Master  Plan  of  Streets  and  Highways  which  is  practi- 
cally a comprehensive  long-range  development  plan  for  the  county.  Many  of  you 
probably  know  it. 

Corwin  Mocine  was  down  in  San  Mateo  County  in  1940  with  group  of 
alert  planners,  younger  then,  helping  Ronald  Campbell, then  the  Planning 
Director.  I first  met  Corwin  when  he  was  on  the  state  planning  staff  of  Hugh 
Pomeroy  in  charge  of  the  State  Planning  Office  at  Richmond,  Virginia.  After 
the  war  Corwin  was  Director  of  Planning  for  several  years  at  Phoenix,  Arizona. 
Homesickness  for  the  Bay  Area  overcame  him  and  he  came  back  to  the  Bay  Area  to 
be  Director  of  Planning  at  Berkeley.  Then  he  went  next  door  to  be  the  planning 
director  for  the  City  of  Oakland.  He  will  cover  Contra  Costa,  Alameda  and 
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Solano  County  developments. 

Frank  Skillman  has  been  Director  of  Planning  at  San  Mateo  County 
since  the  end  of  the  war.  He  has  seen  that  county's  tremendous  growth  challenge 
all  the  efforts  his  growing  staff  was  able  to  concentrate  on  them.  He  will  re- 
port to  us  on  both  San  Mateo  and  Santa  Clara  Counties'  developments,  as  well  as 
on  Bay  Area  planning  consultants  and  on  the  State  Planning  office,  the  advisory 
committee  to  which  he  is  a member.  Although  not  here  on  the  panel,  Karl  Belser, 
Planning  Director  of  Santa  Clara  County, should  be  mentioned  as  one  of  those  con- 
tributing tremendously  to  the  Bay  Area's  planning  progress.  He  has  built  up  a 
fine  staff  despite  the  fact  that  sailing  has  not  always  been  smooth, 

Fran  Violich  was  one  of  the  talented  group  of  young  planners  who  was 
on  my  staff  when  I first  came  to  San  Francisco.  Unfortunately  for  me,  Jack  Kent 
was  able  to  lure  some  of  our  staff,  including  Fran,  to  the  University.  He  will 
describe  the  program  of  training  for  planners  now  under  way  at  the  University  of 
California's  Department  of  City  and  Regional  Planning.  He  is  presently  Chairman, 
succeeding  Jack  Kent,  under  a rotating  chairmanship  policy  in  force  at  the  Uni- 
versity. 

T.  J.  (Jack)  Kent  was  my  predecessor  as  Director  of  Planning  at  San 
Francisco.  Building  on  foundations  laid  by  the  "grand  old  man  of  California 
planning,"  the  late  L.  Dem.ing  Tilton,  Jack  and  his  group  of  enthusiastic  assist- 
ants did  much  to  put  planning  in  the  strong  position  it  now  occupies  in  San 
Francisco,  with  mandatory  referrals,  a capital  improvement  program  and  other 
strong  charter  powers.  Then  he  went  over  to  the  University  to  organize  their 
new  Department  of  City  and  Regional  Planning.  In  the  process  he  took  along  some 
of  San  Francisco's  top  staff  people! 

Jack  will  tell  us  about  the  development  of  proposed  machinery  for 
establishing  metropolitan  area  planning  in  the  Bay  Area,  in  -which  he  has  played 
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a considerable  part,  both  as  a planning  technician  end  as  a planning  commissioner 
of  the  City  of  Berkeley. 

Your  Chairman  will  tell  of  San  Francisco’s  planning  developments. 

If  time  oermits,  I shall  also  try  to  cover  briefly  the  regional  planning  work 
accomplished  in  the  rapid  transit  survey  undertaken  by  consultants  for  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  Commission. 

II.  PLANNING  PROGRESS  IN  SONOMA,  NAPA  AND  MARIN  COUNTIES 

Mrs.  Mary  Robinson  Summers,  Director  of  Planning,  County  of  Marin 
Mary  Summers:  This  is  the  area  which  is  today  primarily  engaged  in  agricultural 

production,  with  only  a few  small  cities  and  towns;  small  in  rela- 
tion to  the  large  metropolitan  center  of  which  they  are  a part. 

By  1990  it  is  predicted  that  our  northern  tier  of  counties  will 
have  experienced  a tremendous  population  growth  to  about  three-quarters  of  a 
million  people.  Population  1950 — 235*620.  Present  population  estimated  311,200. 

Progressively  these  counties  have  been  feeling  the  population 
pressure  of  California’s  constantly  accelerated  growth.  Of  course,  with  such 
problems  has  come  a gradual  awakening  of  the  official  bodies  that  physical  land 
planning  can  assist  them  in  the  day-to-day  problems  of  urbanization.  There  have 
been  two  schools  of  thought  expressed  by  the  "old  timers"  both  of  which  are  op- 
posed to  land  planning;  they  are: 

1.  From  the  farmer  or  rancher,  "Leave  me  alone.  I own 
my  land  and  will  do  what  I please  with  it." 

2.  From  the  merchant -chamber  of  commerce  man,  "Come  one, 
come  all  and  do  what  you  will;  any  activity  creates 
new  money  and  that’s  what  I want." 

But  through  it  all  there  have  been  those  with  vision  who  have 
steered  an  official  course  toward  the  final  goal  of  orderly  community  develop- 
ment which  will  maintain  the  land  values  of  the  rancher,  bring  in  the  new  money 
for  the  merchant,  but  keep  it  for  a future  prosperity. 
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Napa  County 


And  so,  we  find  that: 

One  year  after  you  were  here  in  1940  there  was  formed  a Napa  County 
Planning  Commission.  Administration  was  under  the  County  Engineer  and  the  only 
evidence  of  planning  until  1950  was  a small  area  of  zoning  surrounding  the  City 
of  Napa.  A "red-letter"  year  for  Napa  was  1950.  They  appointed  Clyde  Cassidy 
as  Planning  Director.  He  proposed  and,  in  five  years,  saw  accomplished: 
a master  plan,  jointly  conceived,  for  the  County  unincorporated  territory  and 
three  cities;  i.e.,  St.  Helena,  Calistoga  and  Napa  City.  This  plan  includes — 
Streets  and  Major  Highways,  Parks  and  Recreation,  Land  Use,  Schools  and  Public 
Building s , and  Community  Design. 

Of  particular  interest  is  that  the  plan  was  adopted  by  all  four 
jurisdictions  and  the  ordinances  adopting  codes,  subdivision  regulations,  etc., 
all  read  the  same. 

Now,  we  can  all  make  plans  of  one  sort  or  another,  but  the  question 
is:  Are  they  effective?  Do  we  follow  them?  In  Napa,  as  you  will  see  is  true 
in  the  other  two  counties,  the  plans  are  working.  They  are  being  followed. 

Outstanding  for  Napa  is  that,  in  accordance  with  the  master  plan, 
the  airport  was  purchased  and  land  has  been  acquired  to  protect  runways  for 
instrument  landing,  height  limits  for  private  development  have  been  established^ 
and  hangars  and  buildings  have  been  constructed. 

Sonoma  County 

In  adjoining  Sonoma.  County,  where  John  Prather  is  Planning  Director, 
it  is  again  evident  that  the  major  progress  in  planning  has  been  since  1950. 
Since  then  the  following  have  been  adopted:  Precise  zoning  for  urban  areas. 
Beaches  and  Shoreline  Plan  adopted,  Small  Boat  Harbors  Plan  adopted.  Streets 
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and  Highways  Plan  (originally  adopted  in  1944)  revision  underway.  A Plan 
for  long  term  development  of  county  fairgrounds  has  been  prepared  and  a fine 
Civic  Center  Project  is  underway.  Contrary  to  the  thinking  of  the  downtown 
business  men's  association,  the  Taxpavers  Association  and  the  only  daily  news- 
paper of  the  county, seat  in  Santa  Rosa,  the  Planning  Commission  recommended  the 
consolidation  of  all  offices  on  a site  one  and  one-half  miles  north  of  the 
present  Court  House.  Today  a one  million  dollar  building  is  under  construction 
on  the  47  acre  site  selected  by  the  Commission. 

Marin  County 

And  this  latest  project  of  Sonoma  County  is  no  small  one  as  I am 
just  experiencing  the  same  thing  in  Marin  County  where  we  have  purchased  130 
acres  for  a combined  civic  center  and  recreational , area,  called  a fairgrounds 
in  order  to  secure  State  funds! 

Planning  got  a head  start  in  Marin  County,  probably  because  more  of 
our  residents  spent  their  day  time  hours  in  the  Bim  City,  witnessing  the 
effects  of  orderly  and  organized  growth. 

When  I went  to  Marin  in  1941  they  had  already  had  Hu oh  Pomeroy  pre- 
pare a preliminary  look-see  of  Marin  and  a veirnr  comprehensive  zoning  plan  and 
ordinance.  Marin  Countjr  is  particularly  endowed  with  outstanding  qualities  of 
landscape,  and  features  of  special  significance  that  have  made  their  preser- 
vation and  public  recreation  use  a matter  of  statewide  concern,  as  well  as 
taking  its  part  in  the  land  use  scheme  of  the  Bay  Area.  There  are  five  State 
Parks  in  the  County  aggregating  4,671  acres.  And  of  course  there  is  iftiir  Woods 
National  Monument . 

One  great  problem  is  the  decision  as  to  which-and-how  much  land  to 
preserve  for  a continuation  of  this  role  in  Bay  Area  recreation  and  living. 
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S very  subdivider  is  faced  (almost  every  subdivider)  with  a group  of  citizens 
running  to  the  County  fathers  or  to  the  State  with  a request  for  Immediate 
acquisition  of  his  property,  because  it  is  of  such  beauty  it  "must  not"  be 
subdivided. 

You  can  well  see  why  the  first  order  of  business  I was  given  when  I 
came  to  Karin  in  1941  was  to  prepare  a Recreation  Plan.  It  has  worked,  too. 
Everyone  of  these  State  Parks  was  pointed  out  on  that  old  plan  as  an  area  re- 
quiring preservation  for  public  recreation. 

Our  general  outline  plan,  Kaster  Plan,  is  complete,  or  nearly  com- 
plete, for  Marin.  It  contains  the  following  plans:  Land  Use  (comprehensive 

zoning  complete  for  urban  areas,  interim  zoning  for  remainder),  Airport, 

Streets  and  Highways,  Community  Design,  Public  Buildings, Recreation  and  Schools 
Each  plan  is  working.  I know  of  no  major  improvement  which  has  taken  place 
which  has  not  been  in  accordance  with  the  Master  Plan. 

The  Streets  and  Highways  Plan  was  our  most  interesting  work.  We 
prepared  general  outline  plans  for  all  physical  development  for  those  areas 
where  we  expected  our  next  twenty  years'  of  growth.  From  these  we  prepared 
the  Streets  and  Highways  Plan. 

Of  special  interest  to  us  is  a type  of  zoning  whereby  we  require  a 
precise  community  plan  before  subdivision  of  land  is  approved.  We  call  it  a 
Planned  Community  District.  Under  this,  larger  acreages,  ranging  from  1,200 
to  2,500  acres,  are  required  to  have  a complete  plan  prepared  by  competent 
land  planners  and  approved  bjr  the  County  before  one  shovel  of  dirt  may  be  moved 
We  record  these  plans  and  these  become  the  zoning  for  the  area.  Though  we  do 
not  require,  and  cannot  by  State  law,  that  a school  site  be  dedicated,  for 
example,  at  the  same  time  nothing  but  a school  can  be  built  on  the  land  shown 
on  the  master  plan  for  a future  school.  This  gives  the  school  authorities  the 
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opportunity  to  get  organized  end  after  the  homes  are  under  construction,  to 
negotiate  for  an  unimproved  site;  i.e.,  no  houses  are  built  where  they  want 
to  locate. 

We  have  also  been  gratified  by  the  public  response  to  precising  of 
the  Master  Plan  in  the  form  of  Community  Plans  for  smaller  sections  of  the 
County.  Through  their  improvement  clubs  and  individually  they  are  constantly 
appearing  before  the  officials  of  the  County,  saying,  "We  are  opposed  to  this 
development,  S3CAUS3  IT  ISN’T  IN  ACCORD:- Mi!  WITH  OUR  MASTER  PLAN."  This  is 
progress  to  me — to  have  the  people  of  a community  deciding  what  kind  of  an  area 
they  want  their  ultimate  community  to  be,  and  once  decided,  to  stick  by  it,  and 
fight  for  it. 

In  control  of  billboards,  Marin  Count’’-  has  been  a pioneer.  Except 
for  a few  spots  you  will  not  see  a single  billboard  along  US  Route  101  through 
Marin  County.  This  has  not  been  easy  to  achieve,  and  to  maintain,  cut  it  was 
initiated  early  in  our  planning  history  through  the  zoning  of  lands  bordering 
our  main  highways  for  agricultural  uses  only,  in  which  zones  billboards  are 
not  a permitted  use.  We  have  strong  public  backing  of  cur  civic  groups  and 
conservationists  on  this. 

Redevelopment  by  a county  a gen  03/-  is  rather  a new  thing.  We  are 
doing  it  in  Marin  Counts.  We  had  a problem  on  what  to  do  with  the  temporary 
war  housing  at  Marin  City  on  the  northern  limits  of  Sausalito,  which  housed 
thousands  of  Marin  ship  shipyard  workers  during  the  war.  To  take  advantage  of 
the  excellent  site  plan  developed  for  the  "temporaries,"  to  make  use  of  streets, 
utilities  and  other  public  facilities  slread^r  installed,  tc  provide  a place  to 
live  for  those  now  occupying  these  temporary  units,  it  was  decided  to  construct 
some  permanent  public  housing  and  to  use  redevelopment  powers  to  construct  new 
homes  built  by  private  enterprise. 
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The  Marin  County  planning  Co-mission  has  made  a contract  with  the 
County  Redevelopment  Agency  and  the  County  Housing  Authority  to  draw  up  a re- 
development plan  for  these  two  agencies  to  convert  Marin  City  into  an  attractive 
permanent  development.  This  has  been  a most  interesting  and  challenging  assign- 
ment, and  the  project  is  going  ahead. 

Ill . PLANNING  PROGRESS  IN  ALAMEDA  '\ND  CONTRA  COSTA  COUNTIES 
Corwin  Mocine .«  City  Planning  Engineer,  City  of  Oakland 
Corwin  Mocine:  In  the  early  days,  the  whole  East  Bay  Area  was  referred  to  as 

"the  Contra  Costa"  ("the  other  shore").  Alameda  County  was 
formed  out  of  the  original,  larger  Contra  Costa  Countv. 

In  1940  Alameda  and  Contra  Costa  counties  had  613,000  population. 

By  1955  their  population  was  estimated  to  be  1,196,000,  or  a 100  per  cent  in- 
crease in  15  vears I This  growth  has  been  reflected  in  a spread  of  urbanized 
areas  over  former  agricultural  lands  that  has  completely  chanced  the  appearance 
of  the  land  use  maps  of  the  two  counties. 

Transportation  improvements  have  been  closely  tied  in  with  this 
spectacular  growth,  and  there  are  two  structures  which  had  tremendous  impact 
on  shaping  the  pattern  of  growth  that  has  come  about:  (l)  the  San  Francisco- 
Oakland  Bay  Bridge  which  made  it  quicker  to  reach  San  Francisco,  and  (2)  the 
Broadway  Low-level  Tunnel  under  the  steep  Berkeley  Hills  to  provide  easy  access 
to  thousands  of  new  Contra  Costa  County  homesites  in  the  Happy  Valley,  Orinda, 
Lafayette  and  Walnut  Creek  area. 

The  East  Bay  cities  have  been  pioneers  in  regional  cooperation  and 
organization,  more  so  than  any  other  section  of  the  Bay  Area. 

The  East  3ay  Municipal  Utility  District,  for  instance,  wras  organized 
in  1923  including  most  of  the  cities  in  the  East  Ba?/-.  Its  main  function  has 
been  to  provide  a water  supply  and  distribution  system,  including  a Sierra 
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Nevada  source  and  a trans-Central  Valley  aqueduct  system  as  well  as  a local 
distribution  system.  This  District  has  recently  taken  on  the  job  of  sewage 
disposal  for  the  cities  it  serves.  Its  modern  and  attractive  plant  near  the 
Bay  Bridge  approaches  has  actually  eliminated  the  tidal  flats'  "big  stink"  on 
the  Bavshore  mud  flats  that  were  so  unpleasant  to  drive  past. 

The  East  Bay  Regional  Park  District  was  formed  in  1935,  comprising 
seven  Bast  Bay  cities.  You  will  see  some  of  this  District's  parks  Thursday 
in  your  field  trip.  Watershed  lands  were  incorporated  into  the  Regional  Parks, 
which  comprise  thousands  of  acres  of  hill  and  valley  land  in  the  ranges  of  hills 
separating  the  populous  Bast  Bay  cities  from  the  newly-settled  areas  to  the  east 
in  Contra  Costa  County. 

All  kinds  of  facilities  are  in  these  parks  — golf  courses,  picnic 
areas,  riding  trails.  Boy  Scout  campsites,  natural  areas,  view  overlook  areas, 
and  they  are  used  intensively  by  East  Bay  residents. 

The  Bast  Bay  Metropolitan  Planning  Council  was  formed  in  1950. 

This  is  a voluntary  association  of  planning  commissioners  frmn  Alameda  and 
Contra  Costa  Counties  and  from  the  cities  within  these  two  counties.  Quarterly 
dinner  meetings  are  held  to  promote  coordination  on  regional  and  interjuris- 
dictional  problems,  exchange  of  information  and  promotion  of  common  planning 
objectives. 

In  1956  the  East  Bay  Metropolitan  Transit  District  was  established 
under  special  State  legislation  and  voted  into  existence  by  the  voters  of  the 
proposed  district  covering  East  Bay  cities  in  both  counties.  This  district 
was  designed  to  be  able  to  take  over  and  operate  local  and  feeder  transit 
operations  (we  had  a 72-day  strike  on  the  Key  Sjrstem  a few  years  ago  l)  and  to 
supplement  the  interurban  rapid  transit  system  we  expect  to  have  established 
by  the  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  District,  legislation  for  which  is  now  being 
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considered  by  the  State  Legislature. 


Master  Planning  since  194-0  in  the  Sast  Bay 

Most  of  the  constructive  work  towards  developing  long-range  com- 
prehensive general  plans  for  the  cities  in  Alameda  and  Centra  Costa  Counties 
has  taken  place  since  1950.  This  development  of  a city's  master  guide  is  the 
most  important  work  that  can  be  done  by  a citv's  planning  agency. 

Hayward,  San  Leandro,  Berkeley  and  Richmond  have  all  adopted  compre- 
hensive master  plans  or  general  plans.  Some  of  these  were  prepared  by  olanning 
consultants  and  some  were  prepared  by  the  planning  director  of  the  city  and  his 
staff. 

The  procedure  for  the  adoption  and  maintenance  of  the  Berkeley  Master 
Plan  is  unusual  and  significant.  This  Master  Plan  was  adopted  by  the  City 
Council  in  1956,  and  the  resolution  stated  that  this  was  to  be  the  long-range 
general  policy  of  the  city  for  the  guidance  of  the  city's  development.  The 
resolution  then  provided  for  a.  regular  annual  review  of  the  Master  Plan  by  the 
Planning  Commission  and  City  Council; at  a regularly-stated  time  prior  to  the 
formation  of  the  city's  Capital  Budget.  All  departments  are  invited  to  submit 
proposals  for  amendment  of  the  Master  Plan  to  the  City  Planning  Commission. 

These  proposed  changes  are  reviewed  by  the  City  Planning  Commission  and  a report 
is  made  to  the  City  Council.  After  the  Master  Plan  has  been  amended  or  recon- 
firmed, the  Capital  Budget  is  reviewed  by  the  City  Planning  Commission  for  con- 
formity to  the  Master  Plan,  The  Capital  Budget  is  then  reviewed  by  the  City 
Council.  This  procedure  keeps  the  Plaster  Plan  alive  and  functioning  and  not 
merely  a document  that  is  filed  somewhere  and  forgotten. 

Most  other  cities  in  the  East  Bay  have  master  plans  in  preparation 
or  under  consideration*  When  ASPO  comes  here  again  we  expect  that  all  will 
have  master  plans  adopted  and  in  force. 
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Alameda  and  Contra  Costa  Counties  have  been  doing  considerable  work 
leading  towards  county-wide  Master  Plans,  and  preliminary  county-wide  master 
nlans  will  soon  be  ready  for  commission  review. 

Urban  Renewal  Programs 

Urban  Renewal  activities  are  going  forward  in  Richmond,  Oakland  and 
San  Leandro. 

Richmond  is  the  pioneer  in  urban  redevelopment  and  renewal  in  the 
East  Eay.  Famed  as  "The  City  with  the  Purple  Heart"  (wounded  in  the  war 
effort!)  its  population  shot  up  from  a pre-war  total  of  25,000  people  to  over 
100,000  while  the  war  was  on.  When  the  war  was  over  and  the  shipyards  had 
closed  down,  few  of  these  new  residents  moved  away.  A majority  of  them  were 
living  in  the  thousands  of  "temporary"  war  housing  units  thrown  up  to  house 
the  war  workers. 

Eventually  most  of  these  "temporaries"  were  tom  down  end  their  resi- 
dents moved  elsewhere  in  the  Bay  Area,  — some  to  new  homes  in  the  hills  behind 
San  Pablo.  Now,  Richmond  has  a population  of  from  60,000  to  70,000  and  the 
space  occupied  by  the  war  housing  "temporaries"  has  been  incorporated  in  rede- 
velopment projects  — some  to  be  occupied  by  public  housing,  some  by  privately- 
owned  housing,  but  mostly  by  industrial  and  warehousing  developments  (existing 
and  future).  Four  projects  have  been  approved  and  clearance  has  been  achieved 
and  development  started  on  two  projects, 

Oakland's  Rehabilitation  Project:  Fourteen  to  fifteen  blocks  of 

Oakland's  close-in  area  has  been  designated  as  an  Urban  Renewal  Area  for  a 
rehabilitation  project.  No  clearance  is  contemplated  in  this  particular  pro- 
ject except  for  public  improvements  we  should  be  making  anyhow  — schools, 
recreation  facilities  and  other  public  improvements.  Rehabilitation  of  this 
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fringe  area  is  expected  to  be  achieved  through  the  following  program: 

(1)  Compulsory  compliance  by  all  property-owners  with  all  city  codes  and  ordi- 
nances; (2)  Voluntary  compliance,  where  it  can  be  achieved,  with  standards 
higher  than  those  established  in  the  codes  and  ordinances;  (3)  Enactment  cf  a 
city  housing  code  to  prevent  the  allowance  of  future  slums  in  construction  now 
under  way.  This  code  will  be  ready  for  consideration  within  a few  weeks. 

(Some  redevelopment  officials  have  told  us  that  this  is  the  best  housing  code 
that  they  have  ever  seen);  (4)  A program  of  public  improvements  to  bring  the 
public  facilities  in  the  neighborhood  up  to  acceptable,  modern  standards. 

San  Leandro  now  also  has  an  Urban  Redevelopment  Agency,  and  they  are 
embarking  on  a program  to  attempt  the  complete  redevelopment  of  25  acres  of 
their  downtown  district.  This  far-sweeping  program  is  designed  to  eliminate 
the  blight  that  has  crept  in  to  surround  the  downtown  core  and  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  competition  provided  in  the  new  suburban  regional  shopping  centers 
now  under  construction  nearby.  San  Leandro  also  has  a neighborhood  conserva- 
tion program  under  way. 

Other  East  Bay  Planning  Developments: 

Hayward:  Five  new  city  parks  have  been  bought,  developed  and  paid 
for  from  fees  paid  by  subdividers  when  their  areas  were  annexed  to  the  city. 

San  Leandro : A $1,500,000  bond  issue  was  passed  five  years  ago  to 
provide  an  industrial  water  supply.  Major  industrial  expansion  since  then  has 
involved  $133,000,000  x^orth  of  new  plant  facilities. 

The  New  City  cf  Fremont  is  the  second  largest  in  area  in  the  State, 
and  includes  five  unincorporated  communities  and  lots  of  open  agricultural  land. 
A new  center,  with  a civic  center  and  shopping  center,  is  to  be  built  up  as  the 
focal  point  of  the  new  municipality,  rather  than  expanding  one  of  the  existing 
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towns. 


A planning  consulting  firm  has  completed  a Master  Plan  for  the  new 
city  and  a director  has  been  appointed, and  it  is  forging  ahead  with  lots  of 
citizen  enthusiasm. 

IV . PLANNING  PROGRESS  IN  SAN  MATEO  MD  SANTA  CLARA  COUNT IAS,  B ■ T AREA 
PL, Hi; II IG  CONSUL  HITS , THA  STATE  OFFICE  01  PL,  :TT.Tx 

Frank  S.  Skillman,  Planning  Director,  San  Mateo  County 

Mr.  Skillman:  My  assignment  is  to  report  on  three  separate  topics: 

1.  Local  Planning  Within  the  Two  Peninsula  Counties  of 

San  Mateo  and  Santa  Clara,  including  the  cities  therein; 

2.  The  Activities  of  the  Planning  consultants,  located 
within  the  nine  Bay  Area  Counties;  and 

3.  The  State  Office  of  Planning  — (and  Paul  has  generously 
given  me  15  minutes  — so  hold  onto  your  hat]  — 

or,  14  minutes,  32  seconds  - remaining  2G  seconds  for 
applause) . 

1.  Planning  on  the  Peninsula 

Since  you  of  aSPO  were  here  last  in  1940  my  county  of  San  Mateo 
has  grown  from  111,000  to  a present  population  of  375,000.  Coupled  with  thi 
rapid  growth  and  its  multiple  problems,  has  corae  a realization  that  the 
"windshield  type"  of  planning  prevalent  in  the  late  30* s and  early  40' s,  was 
not  facing-up  to  the  task  of  guiding  an  orderly  growth  pattern.  We  are  now 
going  back  to  the  beginning. 

The  county  is  sponsoring  a county-wide  Master  Plan  Project,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  14  incorporated  cities.  This  is  a three-year  project 
under  the  direction  of  the  County  Planning  Commission.  Planning  Consultant 
William  I.  Spangle,  Jr.,  is  under  contract  to  see  the  project  through.  We 
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also  have  contracted  with  the  firm,  of  Harold  F.  Wise,  Associates,  for  a special 
study  on  recreation.  We  have  secured  a Federal  Planning  Aid  grant  of  $25,000 
as  an  Area  Planning  Body. 

Santa  Clara  County  — population  of  490,000  — has  been  the  scene 
of  explosive  urbanization.  The  serious  problem  caused  b^  shrapnelized  suburban 
pocks  within  a rich  agricultural  empire  has  been  further  aggravated  by  a crazy- 
quilt,  haphazard  pattern  of  annexations  and  incorporations  — resulting  in 
practically  the  annihilation  of  the  basic  industry:  — /griculture. 

An  active  county  planning  program  under  Director  Karl  Belser  has  met 
the  challenge  with  new  planning  gimmicks  such  as  exclusive  agricultural  zoning. 
The  County  also  is  rendering  a technical  planning  service  to  several  smaller 
cities  through  contracts  on  a cost  basis.  The  county  has  done  an  outstanding 
job  of  advance  planning  in  its  several  'Planning  Area  Studies',  which  heave  been 
published  and  disseminated  — each,  the  gospel  word  of  Planning  — in  attrac- 
tive capsule  for  the  multitudes. 

Of  the  28  — no,  it  is  now  29  — incorporated  communities  on  the 
Peninsula  (as  of  last  night),  eight  have  one  or  more  technical  planners  for  a 
total  of  30,  and  the  two  counties  have  42,  for  a grand  total  of  72. 

Sixteen  of  the  29  cities  contract  services  from  planning  consultants. 
Only  seven  cities  have  failed  to  secure  technical  planning  aid. 

All  29  cities  have  active  planning  commissions  except  three  which  are 
special-purpose  cities  where  the  city  council  acts  in  that  capacity. 

A majority  of  these  cities  either  have  or  are  in  the  process  of  adopt- 
ing their  general  or  master  plan.  Several  have  made  real  contributions  in 
developing  standards  of  planning  control: 
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Industrial  parks, 

Performance  standards  for  industry, 

Sign  ordinances. 

Capital  Improvement  programs. 

Recreation  plans. 

Hillside  development  standards, 

Professional  — administrative  districts, 

Planned  neighborhoods. 

Street  tree  plans, 

Trailer  park  ordinances. 

I am  happy  to  report  that  our  Peninsula  communities  are  on  a "Planning  Binge"] 

2.  The  Planning  Consultants  of  the  San  Francisco  Pay  Area 

It  stands  to  reason  that  in  an  area  of  such  green  planning  pastures 
there  would  be  a few  planning  consultants  rootin'  in  the  fertile  soil  for  a 
few  contract  roots,  and  incidentally  planting  seeds  of  good  planning.  For 
this  we  here  are  thankful,  for  the  consultant  is  plugging  the  hole  in  our  thin 
planning  ranks  and  meeting  the  ever  increasing  demand  for  planning  services, 
especially  to  the  smaller  communities  and  the  outlying  hinterland, 

I shall  mention  each  firm  in  alphabetical  order  and  indicate  their 
scope  of  operation: 

Nestor  Barrett  — San  Jose:  Average  staff  of  three ; clients  include 
several  cities;  50 % of  time  devoted  to  private  clients;  sphere  of 
operation:  mainly  Bay  Area, 

James  Campbell  — Menlo  Park:  Average  staff  of  four;  clients  include 
.seven  counties 

/ seven  cities;  20%  of  time  devoted  to  private  clients;  sphere  of 
operation:  300  mile  radius  of  Bay  Area; 
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Hahn,  Wise  end  Associates  — Redwood  City:  Have  11  counties  and 

21  cities  as  clients;  10$  of  time  devoted  to  private  clients; 
operation:  within  500  mile  radius  of  Bay  Area.  Ten  of  their 
jurisdictions  they  have  had  for  over  10  years. 

Kenneth  Jones  — San  Francisco:  Average  staff  of  four;  all  activities 
are  with  private  clients  and  the  armed  forces;  operations:  Western 
U.  S.  and  Alaska. 

Lawrence  Livingston,  Jr,  — San  Francisco:  Average  staff  of  six; 
has  four  counties,  12  cities  as  clients;  10$  of  time  devoted  to 
private  clients;  operation:  throughout  central  and  northern 
California. 

Herman  Ruth  — Oakland:  Average  staff  of  three;  clients  include  one 

city;  60$  of  time  devoted  to  private  clients;  operation:  central  and 
northern  California. 

William  Spangle,  Jr.  — Menlo  Park:  Contracts  personal,  professional 
services;  now  completing  Master  Plan  contract,  San  Mateo  County; 
operation:  central  and  northern  California. 

Harold  F.  Wise  Associates  — Palo  Alto:  Average  staff  of  21;  clients 

include  over  20  communities;  50$  of  time  devoted  to  private  clients; 
operations:  throurhout  western  U.  S.  (see  note  below). 

In  summation,  the  local  Planning  consultants  are  serving  approximately  90 
public  jurisdictions,  most  of  them  within  the  Ba^  Area,  as  well  as  devoting 
on  the  average  of  1/3  of  their  time  to  various  nrivate  clients. 

(NOTES: 

(1)  Francis  Violich  — Berkeley  had  not  been  included  by  the  speaker 
as  he  operates  on  a part-time  basis.  He  should  be  included  in  a 
full  listing  however,  as  he  maintains  a consulting  office  in 
addition  to  his  teaching  work  at  the  University  of  California^ 


having  done  consulting  jobs  for  the  Venezuelan  National 
Government  and  the  Int er-American  Housing  Center  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  in  Colombia.  Persons 
employed  varied  with  jobs;  50%  of  tine  for  private  clients 
in  the  Bay  Area;  50%  of  tine  for  public  agencies,  including 
foreign. 

(2)  Harold  F,  Wise  has,  since  this  talk  was  made,  separated 
himself  from  his  fir  11  and  is  now  operating  in  Palo  Alto 
as  a planning  firm  but  without  the  "Associates."  The 
firm  name  has  been  changed  to  "Pacific  Planninp  and 
Research,  Inc,"  a non-profit  corporation  in  Palo  ■ lto 
that  has  the  same  staff  principals  as  before,  accept 
for  Mr.  Wise.) 

3.  The  State  Office  of  Planning 

The  road  of  the  State  Planning  Office  in  California  has  been  a 
rough  one  indeed  and  yet  the  role  and  the  need  of  such  an  office  is  self- 
evident  to  many  Californians. 

Whereas  planning  enabling  legislation  for  local  planning  was  adopted 
as  early  as  1915,  providing  the  basis  for  the  State’s  Planning  Act  of  1929 
arc!  the  present  "Conservation  and  Planning  Law",  which  has  resulted  in  strong 
local,  planning  programs  throughout  the  state,  there  has  been  no  permanent  plan- 
ning office  at  the  state  level. 

The  California  State  Planning  Board  survived  a few  years  prior  to 
World  ,'ar  II  and  then  was  replaced  by  the  State  Reconstruction  and  Re-employ- 
ment Commission,  whose  main  job  was  economic  planning  and  to  provide  jobs  for 
the  returning  G.I. 
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The  office  of  Director  of  Planning  Research  existed  as  a successor 
to  this,  under  the  Governor  for  one  year.  The  legislature  did  appropriate 
funds,  but  later  no  funds  were  appropriated  at  all  and  state  planning  was  a 
victim  of  appropriation  starvation. 

Through  the  years  California  planners  and  their  few  and  growing 
number  of  staunch  friends  have  striven  to  have  a meaningful  State  planning 
office  established  but  at  each  session  of  the  legislature  we  have  failed.  Then 
came  the  floods  of  Christinas  of  1955 — and  literally,  through  untold  suffering 
and  property  loss  of  thousands  of  our  citizens,  came  the  impetus  needed.  The 
Governor  placed  the  proposal  of  a State  planning  office  on  his  special  call  to 
emergency  session  early  in  1956 — rand  we  were  ini  It  took  however,  the  bait  of 
Federal  planning  aid  as  authorized  by  section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954, 
to  finally  put  it  over. 

The  State  planning  office  is  entitled  "The  Local  Planning  Advisory 
Committee."  It  has  been  assigned  to  the  Department  of  Finance  so  that  its  uro- 
gram could  be  coordinated  with  other  related  activities  such  as  population 
studies,  local  allocations  for  schools  and  budgeting. 

The  Committee  is  composed  of  seven  members,  one  a county  supervisor, 
one  a county  planning  commissioner,  one  a county  planning  director,  a city 
council  member,  one  a city  planning  commissioner,  one  a city  planning  director 
and  one  a county  school  superintendent.  Paul  Oppermann  and  I represent  the 
two  planning  director  members. 

In  accordance  with  the  policies  of  the  Committee, the  Department  of 
Finance  is  directed  by  the  Planning  Law  to  provide  planning  assistance  in  and 
for  any  count-/  or  city  or  in  and  for  any  region  or  area  for  which  planning 
assistance  is  requested  by  the  governing  body  or  bodies. 
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The  Department  of  Finance  is  further  authorized  to  contract  for,  re- 
ceive and  utilize  grants  or  other  financial  assistance  made  available  bv  the 
Federal  Government  or  from  .any  other  source,  public  or  private,  for  the  purpose 
of  the  Act.  This,  in  effect,  enables  the  State  of  California  to  participate  in 
the  program  of  Federal  urban  planning  assistance  grants. 

Due  to  budgetary  limitations  and  modest  staff  it  is  not  anticipated 
that  the  office  will  be  in  any  pcsitiun  to  render  consulting  services  to  local 
planning  jurisdictions,  even  on  a 'cost'  basis,  as  the  701  program  will  consume 
a large  percentage  of  the  staff's  and  committee's  time. 

The  staff,  however,  has  already  been  called  in  on  a coordinating  pro- 
gram of  various  State  departments  on  the  Oroville  Dam  Project. 

The  Office  is  functioning  in  its  capacity  of  a clearing-house  and 
central  depository  of  planning  information  so  valuable  to  the  local  planning 
programs.  Our  staff  is  headedup  by  Elton  Andrews  with  the  title  of  Local  Plan- 
ning Consultant. 

Under  Section  701  the  staff  and  the  Committee  have  found  the  heaviest 
work  load.  A total  cf  125  cities, having  a population  of  under  25,000--as  of  the 
1950  census,  have  made  inquiry  and  evidenced  interest  in  making  application  for 
federal  planning  grants.  The  State  office  has  made  application  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  24  of  these  cities,  totaling  $188,000.00.  Ps  California's 
total  allotment  maximum  is  $225,000.00  it  is  now  evident  that  this  program 
demand  will  exceed  the  funds  available. 

Planning  legislation  has  been  introduced  this  session  of  the  legis- 
lature which  if  adopted  would  further  strengthen  the  present  State  planning 
office . 

Things  are  looking  up.  Through  planning  drought  and  blustering  plan- 
ning storms  comes  a ray  of  hope  for  state  planning  in  California. 
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V.  PLANNING  PROGRESS  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Paul  Qppermann s Director  of  Planning,  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 
Mr.  Oppermann:  San  Francisco  is  located  on  the  tip  of  a peninsula.  The  City 

and  County  comprises  45  square  miles  of  highly  concentrated 
development.  Unlike  many  cities  it  cannot  easily  annex  its  fringe  areas.  It 
is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  water.  To  the  south  is  the  count y boundary 
common  with  San  Mateo  County  that  cannot  be  changed  except  by  state  legis- 
lation. San  Francisco  is  both  a city  and  a county,  coterminus  and  co juris- 
dictional 1 

The  year  1940  is  a good  point  of  departure  for  a orogress  report  on 
planning  in  San  Francisco.  At  that  time  the  city  was  hardly  doing  any  planning 
at  all.  The  Commission  was  chiefly  a zoning  commission  — and  not  even  a very 
good  zoning  commission  at  that!  Eut  a group  of  young  planners  who  lived  in 
the  Bay  Area  had  it  in  their  minds  to  try  to  do  something  to  bring  about 
changes  in  San  Francisco's  planning  machinery  to  make  it  more  effective.  They 
helped  greatly  to  bring  about  a favorable  public  attitude  toward  getting  plan- 
ning under  way. 

In  1943  L.  Deeming  Tilton  was  brought  in  as  Director  of  Planning  to 
undertake  the  job  of  building  a staff  and  formulating  a Master  Plan  for  the 
city.  Ho  had  a hard  time  as  it  was  very  stony  ground  he  attacked l But  the 
staff  was  built  up  and  good  people  were  recruited.  You  know  some  of  them: 
Bryant  Hall,  Frank  Lombardi,  Jim  McCarthy,  Jack  Kent  and  a number  of  others. 

Our  first  Master  Plan  was  completed  and  approved  by  the  Commission 
in  1945.  This  was  done  in  a hurry  in  order  to  have  one  to  qualify  for  cer- 
tain State  programs.  It  has  since  been  amended  and  expanded. 

With  the  enthusiastic  hole  of  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
other  civic  organizations,  charter  amendments  and  other  legislation  were 
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passed  giving  very  strong  powers  to  the  City  Planning  Commission  to  review 
city  land  transactions,  locations  of  city  facilities,  and  to  establish  a pro- 
gram for  annual  review  of  a Capital  Improvement  Program.  Under  these  amend- 
ments no  city  lands  could  be  bought  or  sold,  no  land  use  or  transportation 
route  could  be  changed,  and  no  legislation  introduced  without  a report  from 
the  City  Planning  Commission  as  to  how  these  would  affect  the  Master  Plan. 

When  Mr.  Tilton  resigned,  the  Commission  chose  Jack  Kent  to  head 
up  the  program,  and  he  set  about  systematically  to  recruit  an  excellent  staff. 

Our  present  Master  Plan  is  the  result  of  numerous  amendments  of  the 
1945  document,  and  has  been  based  on  intensive  studies  of  population,  land  use, 
transportation  and  public  facilities  in  the  city.  Geographic  studies  have  also 
been  undertaken  with  due  regard  to  metropolitan  area  conditions  and  how  they 
affect  San  Francisco. 

Our  45  square  miles  of  territory  is  very  much  like  Manhattan  Island, 
particularly  in  our  relationship  to  the  rest  of  the  Bay  Area, 

An  important  feature  of  our  Land  Use  Section  of  the  Master  Plan  is 
the  fundamental  division  of  all  of  our  land  area  into  Working  Areas,  commercial 
and  industrial  land  use,  and  Living  Areas,  which  are  our  residential  communi- 
ties within  the  city. 

Another  important  feature  is  the  Trafficways  Plan  in  the  Transporta- 
tion Section  of  the  Master  Plan,  involving  a planned  system  of  40  miles  of  free- 
ways, major  and  secondary  highways,  parkways  for  pleasure  driving  connecting 
our  various  park  and  green  areas,  and  local  feeder  streets. 

This  plan  was  based  on  a comprehensive  survey  completed  in  1948, 
done  cooperatively  by  the  Department  of  City  Planning,  the  Department  of  Public 
Works,  the  Police  Department,  and  the  Public  Utilities  Commission,  with  the  aid 
of  two  nationally-known  consulting  firms  — De  Leuw,  Cather  and  Company,  and 
Ladislas,  Segoe  and  Associates.  (Report  on  a Transportation  Plan  for  San  Fran- 
cisco. November  1948). 
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This  survey  covered  every  conceivable  aspect  of  transportation  and 
traffic  engineering  and  planning,  and  its  proposed  program  has  become  the  of- 
ficial plan  for  the  City.  It  has  been  adhered  to  by  the  California  State  High- 
way Commission  in  their  planning  for  state  freeways  within  San  Francisco.  The 
Trafficways  Plan,  based  on  it,  was  approved  in  1951  by  the  Commission  as  a part 
of  the  Transportation  Section  of  the  Master  Plan. 

Much  of  our  thinking  and  research  on  population,  employment  centers 
and  the  basic  division  of  the  city  into  cohesive  land-use  areas  was  worked  out 
through  this  survey.  It  has  been  an  invaluable  source  of  data  and  material  for 
other  studies. 

X In  our  Public  Facilities  Section  of  the  Master  Plan  we  have  completed 
city-wide  plans  for  branch  libraries,  firehouses,  and  park  and  recreation  facili- 
ties. These  plans  have  all  been  adopted  by  the  City  Planning  Commission.  They 
were  drawn  up  in  close  cooperation  with  city  departments  concerned  and  have 
served  as  a definite  and  tangible  basis  for  review  of  projects  proposed  in  the 
annual  Capital  Improvement  Program. 

By  the  end  of  this  year  we  hope  to  see  adoption  of  a city-wide  plan 
for  health  facilities,  and  a school  location  plan,  now  being  completed  by  our 
staff. 

The  Master  Plan  has  been  a guiding  force  of  tremendous  aid  to  our 
city  departments  and  to  the  entire  community  for  the  orderly  long-range  develop- 
ment of  a coordinated  program  of  public  improvements  and  all  of  the  kinds  of 
private  developments  a central  city  has. 

Implementation  of  the  Master  Plan 

We  have  had  a revised  comprehensive  zoning  ordinance  in  preparation 
for  many,  many  years.  Commission  review  has  been  completed.  The  proposed 
ordinance  is  now  before  our  Board  of  Supervisors,  which  corresponds  to  a City 
Council.  We  hope  to  see  it  adopted  this  year. 
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Our  charter  provisions  concerning  review  of  the  Capital  Improvement 
Program  and  "referrals"  (proposed  legislation  or  transactions  affecting  land 
use,  public  lands,  buildings  or  municipal  facilities)  are  among  the  strongest 
in  the  country.  It  is  mandatory  for  the  Department  of  City  Planning  each  year 
to  prepare  a list  of  public  improvements  as  proposed  by  the  city  agencies  and 
departments,  and  to  review  them  for  conformity  to  the  Master  Plan.  Each  city 
transaction  on  sale  of  land,  purchase  of  land,  widening  of  a street,  or  change 
in  a transportation  route  must  be  referred  to  our  Department  for  a report  on 
Master  Plan  conformity,  and  as  well  any  proposed  legislation  whatever  affecting 
land  use. 

Our  Capital  Improvement  Program  has  become  widely  known,  both  among 
city  agencies  and  on  the  outside.  We  ourselves  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with 
it  because  it  has  not  yet  been  developed  to  include  a recommended  Capital  Budget 
Program.  Initiation  of  a capital  budget  and  a system  of  setting  priorities 
would  make  for  greater  effectiveness  in  the  scheduling  and  carrying  out  of 
Master  Plan  proposals. 

Regulation  of  subdivision  activity,  under  our  city  charter,  is  not 
a function  of  the  Department  of  City  Planning.  It  is  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Works.  We  do  review  proposed  subdivision  layouts,  however, 
and  work  closely  with  the  Public  Works  people  on  them. 

Urban  Renewal 

The  Department  of  City  Planning  has  drawn  up  plans  for  two  big  rede- 
velopment projects.  Under  the  California  Community  Redevelopment  Act,  the  City 
Planning  Commission  reviews  redevelopment  plans  at  various  stages  of  the  game. 
Two  of  our  projects  are  in  the  land-buying  phase:  (1)  Diamond  Heights,  an  open- 

land  development  project  on  our  steep  hills  near  Twin  Peaks:  (2)  Western  Addi- 

tion, a slum  clearance  project.  These  are  being  partially  financed  by  Federal 
grants. 
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City  Planning  in  the  City's  Administration 


City  Planning  is  an  integal  part  of  city  administration  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  is  accepted  by  the  Mayor,  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  and  the  Depart- 
ments. We  enjoy  the  respect  and  cooperation  of  our  confreres  in  city  government 
and  are  definitely  part  of  the  municipal  team. 

We  do  not  have  enough  staff  or  money  to  do  the  kind  of  a job  we  would 
like  to  do,  but  we  do  have  an  excellent  work  relationship  with  the  rest  of  our 
city  govemment., 

"■y  We  have  an  excellent  Planning  Commission  which  strongly  supports  our 
program.  We  do  need  better  machinery^  however,  in  city  government  to  cover  mat- 
ters such  as  capital  budgeting.  Our  1932  city  charter  needs  to  be  revised. 

A great  deal  of  educational  work  needs  to  be  done.  Our  citizen  organi- 
zations need  more  full  time  personnel  to  keep  their  members  abreast  of  planning 
problems  and  developments,  to  make  their  programs  and  influence  truly  effective. 

A metropolitan  planning  citizens  organization  is  badly  needed  in  the 
Bav  Area,  and  we  need  an  official  regional  planning  agency.  We  need  the  broad 
metropolitan  planning  research,  the  broad-gauge  metropolitan  regional  program 
which  can  come  only  through  an  official  agency  to  plan  for  the  whole  Bay  Area. 

A bill  is  now  being  considered  in  the  California  State  Legislature  to  establish 
such  a Bay  Area  Agency.  Several  people  here  (Jack  Kent,  Corwin  Mocine,  Frank 
Skillman,  myself  and  John  Thomas)  served  on  an  advisory  committee  to  help  draw 
up  the  proposal.  Jack  will  tell  you  about  it  in  his  talk. 

In  conclusion,  I would  like  to  say  that  we  strongly  believe  that  plan- 
ning is  here  to  stay,  and  that  the  City  of  San  Francisco  is  here  to  stayi  I be- 
lieve you  visitors  agree.1 

As  President  Harold  Taylor  of  Sarah  Lawrence  College  told  us  in  his  own 
words  in  his  keynote  address  at  the  opening  session  of  this  National  Planning 
Conference:  We  must  recharge  our  batteries,  and  take  a firm  grip  on  the  wheel, 

and  keep  our  eyes  on  the  road  ahead.’ 
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V.  Report  on  University  of  California  Program  in  Training  of  Planners 


Professor  Francis  Violich,  Chairman 
Department  of  City  and  Regional  Planning 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  California 

The  Planning  Picture  Since  1940 

Mr.  Violich;  I am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  describe  our  plan- 
ning program  at  the  University  of  California,  and  I wish  to 
do  so  as  something  of  a "young  old-timer"  looking  backward  across  17  years 
of  exciting  progress  made  in  planning  in  the  Bay  Area  since  1940. 

I clearly  remember  the  last  ASPO  Conference  in  San  Francisco.  At  that 
time  I was  a one-man  staff  in  Alameda  County  where  there  are  now  some  25 
people  employed.  In  the  Bay  Area  there  were  possibly  an  estimated  20  pro- 
fessionals employed  full  time  among  the  city  and  county  offices.  Of  these 
only  2 or  3 of  us  had  specialized  training  in  post  graduate  work.  The  re- 
mainder were  made  up  of  architects,  landscape  architects,  and  engineers,  who 
had  learned  or  were  learning  on  the  job.  Job  titles  were  unclear  as  to 
professional  responsibilities  and  qualifications. 

Prior  to  this  time  several  of  us  went  East  to  Harvard  or  M.I.T.,  then 
the  two  fountainheads  of  planning  knowledge.  Many  of  us  learned  from  pioneers 
like  L.  Deming  Tilton,  Hugh  Pomeroy,  Werner  Ruchti  and  C-ordon  Whitnall?  among 
our  first  planning  consultants.  We  also  educated  ourselves  through  bootstrap 
inter-professional  organizations  like  Telesis,  both  in  the  Bay  Area  and  in 
southern  California,  and  later  through  the  California  Planners  Institute, 
the  forerunner  of  our  present  A.I.P,  Chapter.  That  organization  then  had 
about  60  members,  of  whom  most  had  been  trained  through  hard  experience,  and 
by  far  the  larger  number  were  in  southern  California.  We  were  in  short  a land 
of  promise  and  not  much  more  in  those  days. 
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City  planning  courses  were  listed  at  that  time  in  landscape  archi- 
tecture at  the  University  of  California  and  some  work  on  housing  was  given  in 
architecture  and  in  public  welfare  and  public  administration  courses.  However, 
even  at  that  time  the  University  of  California  prepared  many  people  through 
these  two  fields  who  indirectly  served  as  the  vanguard  for  the  development  of 
the  city  planning  profession  in  California.  As  early  as  1940  informal  talks 
began  at  the  University  concerning  the  need  for  a formally  established  planning 
training  program > By  1946  these  became  formal,  and  by  1948  the  Department  of 
City  and  Regional  Planning  was  established  with  T.  J.  Kent,  Jr.,  as  its  first 
Chairman . 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  situation  today.  I would  estimate  there  to  be 
about  150  to  175  professionals  employed  in  Bay  Area  city  and  county  planning 
agencies  and  redevelopment  agencies,  or  planning  consultant  offices.  This  com- 
pares with  the  figure  of  about  20  for  17  years  ago.  About  half  of  these  are 
products  of  graduate  schools  throughout  the  country,  including  about  20  from 
our  own  department.  Job  titles  and  qualifications  clearly  reflect  specialized 
training  and  Civil  Service  Commissions  fully  recognize  such  training. 

Few  of  our  young  people  these  days  go  East  to  study.  On  the  contrary, 
the  continental  flow  of  planning  students  has  reversed  itself  and  it  is  now 
students  of  the  Eastern  universities,  Dartmouth,  Harvard,  Yale  and  Princeton 
who  come  to  us. 

State  wide,  our  A.I.P.  Chapter  has  now  over  400  members,  and  trained 
planners  are  rapidly  becoming  more  the  rule  than  the  exception.  Obviously,  the 
rapid  increase  in  the  urban  population  of  the  State  since  1940  was  the  basic 
motivation  for  establishment  of  the  department  at  the  Universitjr  in  1948,  and 
clearly  a wise  decision  in  view  of  the  continued  growth  in  California.  Today, 
even  with  our  training  program  running  to  maximum  capacity,  it  is  impossible 
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to  fill  all  jobs  as  Sunday's  "slave  market"  here  at  the  conference  dramatizes. 
The  firm  recognition  of  official  agencies,  city  council,  city  managers,  in 
terms  of  professional  training  is  a spark  that  gives  real  life  and  vitality 
to  our  important  responsibility  which  we  hold  in  training  planners  at  U.  C. 
Present  Training  Program  at  U.  C. 

As  originally  established  in  1948,  the  program  was  intended  to  provide 
for  teaching  research  and  general  education  in  city  and  regional  planning.  Its 
present  program  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  The  two-year  graduate  curriculum  leading  to  degree  of  Master 
of  City  Planning. 

(2)  General  introduction  courses  for  graduate  and  undergraduate 
students  in  related  fields. 

(3)  State  -wide  and  community/-  education  service  activities. 

(4)  Exploration  into  the  nature  of  urban  problems. 

We  are  an  independent  department  in  the  graduate  division  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  this  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  work  in  balanced  liaison  with  a wide 
variety  of  fields  such  as  Architecture  and  Landscape  Architecture,  Polit- 

ical Science,  Sociology  and  others  of  the  Social  Sciences.  Ours  is  the  only 
University  department  offering  a full  graduate  curriculum  in  the  West.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California  now  offers  a degree  program  closely  related  to 
existing  Architecture  and  Public  Administration  programs,  the  University  of 
Washington  has  a similar  program.  In  our  neighboring  Vancouver,  the  University 
of  British  Columbia  has  a graduate  program  in  urban  planning. 

Our  department  is  limited  to  from  25  to  30  students  in  the  interest  of 
maintaining  highest  quality  of  training  in  relation  to  our  faculty  size  and 
physical  space.  We  maintain  this  limit  also  as  a means  of  leaving  open  the 
possibility  of  establishing  or  expanding  programs  in  other  institutions  on  the 
West  Coast.  By  the  end  of  this  academic  year  our  alumni  will,  in  round  numbers. 
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come  to  about  100.  This  includes  about  15  from  outside  the  United  States. 

We  are  particularly  proud  of  the  successful  work  being  done  by  our  students 
from  Latin  America,  in  whom  we  take  a special  interest.  At  the  moment  we 
have  28  students  in  the  program  between  the  1st  and  2nd  year  classes.  Our 
applicants  for  1957  indicate  that  we  will  have  a large  and  high-grade  enter- 
ing class.  Increased  numbers  of  applications  have  given  us  opportunities  for 
greater  selectivity. 

The  present  curriculum  calls  for  about  one-half  of  the  students’  work 
to  be  taken  within  the  department  in  core  courses;  the  remainder  in  related 
fields,  according  to  the  students’  undergraduate  backgrounds.  We  are  now 
revising  our  curriculum  to  intensify  these  core  courses  and  revamp  their  se- 
quence, eliminate  the  thesis,  and  expand  work  in  urban  design  and  in  planning 
effectuation.  We  are  successful  in  encouraging  more  and  more  students  to 
spend  a preparatory  half  year  with  us. 

On  graduation  our  students  seem  to  readily  find  placement  and  are 
distributed  in  a way  that  seems  healthy  to  us  between  both  East  and  West  coasts, 
as  well  as  in  several  parts  of  the  world.  If  you  have  an  opportunity  to  visit 
our  department  you  will  find  an  exhibit  panel  in  our  front  hall  showing  the 
distribution  of  these  graduates.  Examples  of  their  work  is  distributed  nearby 
and  in  our  library.  Numerous  of  our  earlier  graduates  are  now  in  positions  of 
directors  of  planning  and  many  are  assuming  positive  roles  of  leadership  in 
professional  affairs.  In  general,  we  are  proud  of  the  record  of  our  graduates 
in  terms  of  proven  capacity  to  face  real  problems  in  the  real  world. 

General  Education 

For  the  general  student  body  we  offer  four  undergraduate  courses 
relating  to  city  and  regional  planning,  housing  and  redevelopment,  and  urban 
aesthetics.  One  is  special  course  required  of  all  Architecture  students  begun 
last  Fall  under  our  newest  faculty  member,  Mr.  Barclay  Jones.  At  the  graduate 
level  we  offer  four  courses  in  special  phases  of  our  field  for  our  own  students 
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and  those  from  related  fields.  Beginning  this  Fall,  we  will  add  a special 
course  for  graduate  students  in  the  engineering  field. 

Our  teaching  faculty  has  grown  from  its  original  five  persons  in  1948 
to  seven.  Expansion  of  library  facilities  and  research  activities  brings  our 
total  present  staff  to  about  14  persons. 

Extension 

Since  1949  the  department  has  carried  on  Extension  Programs  in 
northern  California  working  through  the  Universitv  Extension.  In  the  last 
several  years  we  have  had  as  many  as  six  courses  being  offered  at  a single 
time.  To  date,  a total  of  31  courses  have  been  held  with  an  average  of  26 
students  each.  At  the  present  time  we  are  in  the  process  of  developing  an 
expanded  extension  program  to  aid  in  educating  the  general  public  and  contri- 
bute toward  the  preparation  of  persons  in  related  fields  now  working  in  plan- 
ning. Such  a program  would  be  carried  out  through  close  collaboration  with 
the  A.I.P. 

For  the  past  four  years  annual  Spring  Conferences  on  City  and  Regional 
Planning  have  been  held  primarily  for  civic  leaders  and  planning  consultants. 
Attendance  of  as  many  as  300  persons  has  been  made  possible  through  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  many  interested  Bay  Area  Agencies. 

The  department  has  had  a full-time  librarian  supplied  by  the  Univer- 
sity Library  for  the  past  two  years,  and  we  anticipate  increasing  our  library 
service  through  publication  and  distribution  of  bibliographies  and  increasing 
our  personnel.  In  a sense,  we  wish  to  do  the  library  job  for  the  West  which 
Harvard  did  many  years  ago  for  the  planning  field  in  the  East. 

Informally,  the  department  serves  as  a center  for  information  and  orien- 
tation concerning  the  planning  field  for  the  general  public  and  the  profession. 
Our  faculty  activity  participates  in  many  affairs  of  public  and  professional 
nature.  We  are,  in  short,  a group  of  very  eager  beavers.’ 
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Research 


In  the  field  of  planning  research  the  deportment  has  been  informally 
working  over  a period  of  years  toward  broadening  the  University’s  interest  in 
the  whole  field  of  urban  studies. 

It  was  our  objective  that  the  many  fields  concerned  with  urban  prob- 
lems would  together  initiate  research,  rather  than  to  attempt  this  enormous 
task  alone.  Real  progress  toward  this  objective  is  being  made  this  year  and 
a University-wide  Committee,  on  which  we  are  represented,  is  considering 
specific  ways  by  which  the  problem  of  urban  research  can  be  taken  up  systema- 
tically on  a long  term  basis. 

Since  the  outset,  the  department  has  had  on  its  staff  a full-time  per- 
son engaged  in  research  work.  Between  the  efforts  of  this  staff  member  and 
the  other  individual  faculty  members, and  with  the  assistance  of  a varietjr  of 
grants  and  financial  aids  during  the  past  year,  research  work  in  the  follow- 
ing general  areas  has  been  done,  or  is  under  way: 

The  history  of  the  development  of  the  Bay  Area; 

Industrial  land  use  and  zoning  in  the  Bay  Area; 

Trends  in  the  location  of  major  business  offices  in  the  Bay  Area; 

The  theory  of  the  urban  general  plan; 

Urban  planning  in  Latin  America; 

Standards  for  park  and  recreation  planning; 

Structure  of  metropolitan  areas; 

Visual  problems  related  to  site  planning. 

In  general,  looking  backward  to  the  situation  in  1940,  we  are  proud 
of  our  record  in  contributing  toward  the  development  of  the  planning  profes- 
sion in  the  Bay  Area.  We  are  hopeful  that  in  view  of  this  record  we  can  con- 
tinue to  adapt  ourselves  to  the  rapidly  changing  needs  about  us  and  therefore 
successfully  contribute  to  the  further  evolution  of  the  urban  planning  field 
in  the  Bay  Area  and  assume  an  ever  increasing  role  of  leadership  in  the  West 
and  the  Nation.  - 31  - 


ASPO  CONFERENCE,  SAN  IRANCISCO,  MARCH  17  - 21,  1957 

PROCEEDINGS,  SESSION  ON  BAY  AREA  PLANNING  PROGRESS  - TUESDAY  MARCH  19,  1957 


VII.  REGIONAL  PLANNING  IN  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  AREA 

Professor  T.  J.  Kent,  Jr.,  Department  of  City  and  Regional  Planning 
University  of  California,  Berkeley 

Mr,  Kent:  I am  passing  out  copies  of  a two-page  summary  of  the  salient  fea- 

tures of  the  present  proposl  to  establish,  by  State  Legislation,  a regional 
planning  district  board  for  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area.  I should  like  to  give 
you  a few  quick  comments  on  significant  features  of  the  proposal,  itself,  and 
on  its  historical  background. 

About  seven  years  ago  a Bay  Area-wide  meeting  of  planning  commissioners 
took  place  at  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  agree  on  what  a regional  planning 
agency  should  do.  Stud?/-  committees  were  formed  representing  each  of  the  nine 
counties  in  the  Bay  Area,  and  the  cities  within  them.  Funds  were  raised  by 
counties'  and  cities'  appropriations  and  further  work  was  sponsored  by  subse- 
quent area-wide  commissioners'  meetings,  climaxed  last  year  when  such  a con- 
ference, representing  500  Bay  Area  planning  commissioners,  authorized  the  forma- 
tion of  a committee  (of  which  I was  a member)  to  draw  up  a specific  legisla- 
tive proposal  for  a regional  planning  agency. 

It  is  our  belief  that  we  do  need  a public  planning  agency  for  the 
Bay  Area  which  will  perform  the  functions  outlined  on  the  sheets  I have 
passed  out  here. 

Functions  of  the  Proposed  Agency 

Under  the  proposed  legislation,  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Regional 
Planning  Board  would  be  an  officially  responsible  body  to  supervise  preparation 
of  the  metropolitan  regional  development  plan. 
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This  agency  should  also  be  authorized  to  undertake  studies  of  a metro- 
politan-area-wide nature,  including  studies  on  population,  the  economic  base, 
and  the  rate  and  direction  of  physical  growth.  The  regional  planning  board 
would  also  be  directly  responsible  for  bringing  together  different  groups  and 
different  sections  of  the  Bay  Area  for  joint  study  of  problems  where  conflicts 
have  grown  up  on  matters  of  physical  development. 

Organization 

The  basic  philosophy  reflected  in  the  organization  of  the  proposed 
board  is  that  the  foundation  of  planning  for  urban  development,  is  the  strong 
and  active  functioning  of  local  planning  bodies.  This  regional  board  would  be 
primarily  designed  to  strengthen  local  planning  agencies  in  their  own  functions, 
and  to  place  in  their  hands  information  and  plans  for  regional  problems  that 
will  enable  them  to  do  their  own  work  better. 

This  board  would  have  to  be  representative  of  the  nine  county  and  72 
city  governments  in  the  Bay  Area.  In  the  proposed  bill  the  Board  would  be  made 
up  of  26  members  — 18  of  whom  would  be  members  of  city  councils  and  county 
boards  of  supervisors,  and  eight  of  whom  would  be  citizens  who  live  in  the 
district  and  had  evidenced  strong  interest  in  physical  planning  and  development 
problems.  They  would  be  appointed  by  the  other  18  members,  and  should  be  out- 
standing leaders  and  persons  who  could  give  their  time  to  the  area's  problems. 

In  general,  the  organization  of  the  regional  planning  district  follows 
the  precedent  established  in  the  organization  pattern  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Area  Air  Pollution  Control  Board. 

A governmental  district  having  the  power  to  tax  was  favored  by  the 
drafting  committee  rather  than  a body  dependent  upon  voluntary  contributions. 

By  having  councilmen  and  supervisors  on  the  district  board,  a direct 
channel  with  local  governments  is  established.  This  is  beneficial  not  only 
because  it  keeps  the  regional  board  in  close  touch  with  local  attitudes. 
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sentiments  and  developments,  but  also  because  it  provides  a means  of  educating 
local  political  leaders  on  the  extent  of  regional  development  problems.  This 
is  a practical  device  to  insure  that  regional  action  is  in  tune  with  the  reali- 
ties of  local  political  action  and  does  not  get  rejected  summarily  when  local 
bodies  are  called  upon  to  take  measures  to  carry  out  the  regional  plan. 

In  addition  to  the  district’s  governing  board,  it  will  have  an  official 
advisory  council,  made  up  of  official  representatives  of  every  city  and  county 
in  the  District,  as  well  as  representatives  of  state  and  federal  government 
agencies,  major  institutions,  civic  groups,  and  others  designated  by  the  Board, 
This  advisory  group  will  probably  be  numbered  in  the  hundreds,  and  its  members 
should  have  direct  access  to  the  Board  and  should  attend  all  meetings. 

Referral  procedures  must  be  set  up  for  local  planning  and  development 
matters  to  be  reviewed  by  the  regional  planning  board  as  to  how  they  would  fit 
in  with  the  regional  development  plan.  This  would  be  voluntary  rather  than  com- 
pulsory and  the  findings  of  the  Board  would  be  advisory. 

Over  the  last  twenty- five  years  we  have  tried  five  times  to  get  regional 
planning  in  the  Bay  Area,  and  have  failed  five  times.  We  do  not  want  to  move  in 
a way  now  that  would  result  in  another  failure.  This  has  made  us  cautious  and 
conservatative  in  what  we  have  recommended. 

Any  regional  agency  must  strengthen  and  Improve  the  work  of  the  city  and 
county  governments,  rather  than  weakening  them]  In  California  we  have  a very 
strong  tradition  of  municipal  home  rule,  and  the  counties  have  strong  powers 
(as  compared,  for  instance,  to  counties  in  New  England  which  are  little  more  than 
districts  for  judicial  and  administrative  purposes).  The  local  legislative  bodies 
now  know  what  the  job  is  that  has  to  be  done  and,  by  and  large,  are  more  compe- 
tent to  settle  local  problems  than  any  agency  at  a higher  level  of  government 
ever  could  be. 
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We  hope  that  the  legislature  will  pass  a bill  similar  to  the  one  pro- 
posed. Two  such  bills  have  been  introduced  — one  is  in  the  Senate  and  one 
in  the  Assembly.  Hearings  on  them  will  be  held  in  the  middle  of  April, 

We  also  hope  that  officials  of  local  governments  in  the  Bay  Area  will 
support  this  proposal,  or  suggest  changes  that  will  help  to  get  it  passed. 

We  are  hopeful  for  the  creation  of  such  a Bay  Area  regional  planning 
district  in  the  near  future  — it  is  urgently  needed. 

(NOTE:  Subsequent  to  Mr.  Kent's  speech  we  received  intelligence 

that  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Regional  Planning  District 
Act  (Assembly  Bill  1647)  was  not  passed  because  of  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  officials  of  several  of  the  larger 
counties,  including  San  Francisco. 

Another  bill.  Assembly  Bill  3860,  the  Planning  Districts 
Act,  provided  machinery  for  creation  of  regional  planning 
districts  by  action  of  the  Boards  of  Supervisors  of  any 
two  or  more  contiguous  counties.  This  had  many  features 
adapted  from  Assembly  Bill  1647,  and  was  passed  by  the 
Legislature  and  signed  by  the  Governor), 
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VIII.  SUPPLEMENTAL  REMARKS  BY  THE  CHAIRMAN;  THE  BAY  AREA  RAPID  TRANSIT  PROPOSAL.  AND 
SAN  FRANCISCO 'S  DOWNTOWN  REDEVELORffiNT  PROJECT 

By  Paul  Oppermann,  Director  of  Planning,  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 

Mr.  Oppemann:  Now  that  we  have  heard  from  each  member  of  our  outstanding 

panel  of  those  who  have  closely  followed  Bay  Area  planning  developments  for  the 
last  17  years,  I should  like  to  round  this  out  by  covering  two  significant  de- 
velopments that  should  not  be  omitted  from  a discussion  of  Bay  Area  developments: 
the  regional  rapid  transit  plan,  and  the  plans  for  redeveloping  San  Francisco's 
old  produce  market  area  — the  model  for  which  is  outside  in  the  hall,  here,  and 
renderings  of  which  are  on  the  easels  before  you. 

The  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  Proposal 

The  proposals  for  establishing  a Bay  Area-wide  system  of  grade- separated 
high  speed  interurban  rapid  transit  trains  recommended  in  January  of  1956  by 
Parsons,  Brinckerhoff,  Hall  and  Macdonald,  consulting  engineers  for  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  Commission,  have  attracted  nation-wide  interest. 

This  would  be  a completely  modern  system  designed  to  serve  the  nine  counties  of 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area. 

The  study  was  made  for  the  Commission,  which  was  established  by  State 
legislation,  with  an  appropriation  of  $400,000  made  by  the  State  and  appropria- 
tions totaling  $350,000  made  by  the  Boardsof  Supervisors  of  the  nine  Bay  Area 
counties. 

A significant  feature  of  this  broad  long-range  transportation  planning 
study  was  the  fact  that  its  proposals  were  based  on  a long-range  comprehensive 
outline  general  plan  for  the  physical  development  of  the  nine  counties.  This 
is  the  first  time  this  kind  of  a plan  was  ever  made  for  this  area  — and  it  is 
a new  wrinkle  to  base  a transit  plan  on  a general  or  master  plan  — a new  tech- 
nique that  is  being  made  use  of  in  transit  and  transportation  plans  in  other 
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areas.  The  nationally  known  firm  of  Adams,  Howard,  and  Greeley  were  chosen  by 
the  engineers  to  be  the  planning  consultants  for  this  work  and  local  planning 
consultants  engaged  to  collaborate  included  Lawrence  Livingston,  Jr.,  and  Van 
Beuren  Stanbery.  A highly  skilled  and  competent  staff  was  assembled  to  under- 
take this  outline  general  plan  phase  of  the  project. 

The  rapid  transit  proposal  is  for  a trunk-line  rail  system  with  a choice 
between  an.  "optimum  plan"  and  a "minimum  plan",  the  first  having  higher-speed 
design  structures  on  some  lines,  subways  in  inner  congested  cores  and  a trans- 
bay tube.  The  minimum  plan  made  more  use  of  elevated  structures  and  contem- 
plated use  of  the  existing  Bridge  Railway  facilities  on  the  San  Francisco-Oakland 
Bay  Bridge.  The  optimum  plan  would  involve  an  overall  cost  of  about  $1,600,000,000 

Capital  costs  of  the  system  would  have  to  be  met  (and  bond  issue  interest 
and  redemption  met)  from  public  funds.  Suggested  sources  of  such  public  assist- 
ance have  included  property  taxes,  sales  taxes,  gas  taxes,  bridge  tolls,  and 
special  assessment  levies  on  properties  within  zones  of  benefit. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  half  of  the  total  annual  expenses  of  the  in- 
ter urban  rapid  transit  system  (operations,  maintenance,  bond  interest  and  redemp- 
tion, etc.)  would  have  to  come  out  of  public  funds.  This  would  amount  to  about 
$35  to  $40  millions  per  year.  The  public  costs  of  the  system,  however,  it  has 
been  claimed,  would  be  more  than  met  by  increased  property  values  created  by 
the  existence  of  the  system. 

There  are  now  about  three  million  people  in  the  Bay  Area's  nine  counties. 

In  the  project  plan  it  was  assumed  that  by  1970  the  total  for  the  nine  counties 
would  be  closer  to  4,800,000  people,  and  about  seven  million  people  by  1990. 

This  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  scope  and  magnitude  of  the  planning  problems 
that  will  be  faced. 
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The  rapid  :ransit  proposal  is  now  under  debate,  and  a bill  to  establish 
it  is  before  the  legislature,  but  it  isn't  going  as  well  as  it  should.  Several 
counties  has  requested  exclusion  from  the  District,  and  a number  of  amendments 
to  reduce  the  District  powers  have  been  discussed. 

We  must  have  rapid  transit  however.  Otherwise  the  constantly  increasing 
heavy  highway  traffic  in  our  metropolitan  area  will  disintegrate  and  strangle 
our  cities. 

(NOTE:  Senate  Bill  850, the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit 

District  Act,  setting  up  an  agency  to  construct  the  pro- 
posed system  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  and  signed  by 
the  Governor t intelligence  received  subsequent  to  Mr.  Op- 
permann's  talk  reveals.) 

San  Francisco's  Produce  Market  Redevelopment  Project 

Before  you  on  these  easels  are  renderings  of  the  Development  Plan  com- 
pleted the  end  of  last  month  for  the  Department  of  City  Planning  and  Redevelop- 
ment Agency  by  the  architectural  firm  of  Skidmore,  Owings,  and  Merrill. 

As  Mayor  George  Christopher  mentioned  recently,  for  forty  years  we  have 
been  trying  to  do  something  to  improve  the  area  occupied  by  our  Wholesale  Pro- 
duce Market,  At  last  it  . looks  as  if  we  were  getting  somewhere. 

This  plan  has  followed  from  several  in  a.  series  of  reports  that  have 
been  made  by  the  Department  of  City  Planning  on  the  improvement  of  this  area, 
as  well  as  relating  to  the  improvement  of  the  whole  downtown  area. 

Several  years  ago,  our  Department  published  a report  on  the  improvement 
and  modernization  of  the  whole  downtown  area.  In  this  study,  we  suggested  many 
ways  in  which  Downtown  San  Francisco  could  be  changed  to  include  many  of  the 
amenities  now  found  only  in  the  new  regional  shopping  centers  in  suburban  loca- 
tions, such  as  pedestrian  malls,  special  streets  for  transit , space  for  off-street 
loading, attractive  street  furniture,  plazas,  adequate  off-street  parking,  etc. 
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Last  year,  two  reports  were  undertaken  to  explore  the  feasibility  of 
redeveloping  the  produce  market  area.  A market  feasibility  report  for  example 
was  prepared  by  the  Downs  organization  of  Chicago  (Real  Estate  Research  Corpora- 
tion) which  showed  that  the  market  would  support  the  construction  of  considerable 
new  high-rise  office  buildings  and  in-town  apartments. 

Another  report  by  Lawrence  Lackey,  Architect,  investigated  feasibility 
from  the  standpoint  of  cost  of  building  types  that  could  be  built  in  the  area, 
open  space  requirements,  layout,  and  the  like. 

Our  produce  market  area  project  should  result  in  a coordinated  plan  for 
new  office  and  apartment  buildings,  of  a scope  similar  to  the  Penn  Center  project 
in  Philadelphia  and  the  Golden  Triangle  redevelopment  project  in  Pittsburgh. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  being  able  to  carry  forward  in  these  plans 
and  into  actuality,  the  principles  of  civic  design  and  functional  efficiency 
which  incorporate  entirely  new  principles  of  urban  planning. 
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